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from it we might be able to base valid arguments for the exist- 
ence of God. Professor Pigou attaches much importance to ex- 
perience in his discussion of other problems in this book. It is 
one of his fundamental postulates that "unless they are proved 
to be guilty, the apparent data of consciousness are innocent of 
fraud." So he credits the will with a limited freedom "because 
of the immediate awareness of freedom that is present in us at 
certain times. He maintains that "the only method of testing 
any proposition about things good in themselves is perception." 
And he perceives that pleasure, the good will, love, the char- 
acter of a man's ideals and his attitude toward what he sees in 
persons and things are good. These elements may vary inde- 
pendently in any given consciousness, and no general law is dis- 
coverable which connects their variations. 

We can only refer to the rest of the essays. Three of them, 
"The Problem of Good," "The Ethics of the Gospels" and "The 
Ethics of Nietzsche," have appeared in this Journal. They are 
interesting studies, but partial in scope. The essay with which 
the volume closes is on the optimism of Browning and Meredith. 
The poets are said to "have an insight and a power of perception 
and a hold upon concrete reality" which the philosopher, of ten 
lacks, but we cannot find inspired philosophic doctrine in their 
poems. 

Professor Pigou evidently expects very little from the 
"thinker." His philosophical attitude is decidedly agnostic. 
Philosophy, as he conceives it, however, is a branch of logic ; it 
is throughout concerned with proof. He does not place philoso- 
phers with the seers nor credit them with "perception." But his 
views, he reminds us, are tentative. And we may thank him for 
a fairly thorough, if summary, preliminary survey of some im- 
portant problems. 



David Phillips. 



Bala, North Wales. 



An Introduction to Social Psychology. By William Mc- 
Dougall. London: Methuen & Co., 1908. Pp. xvi, 356. 

It is not sufficiently recognized by some students of ethics that 
their subject-matter, human conduct in some of its phases, is 
at the same time being investigated by the psychologists with 
new and powerful engines of inquiry. Mr. McDougall furnishes 
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us in "Social Psychology" with a method and with results of 
which all students of ethics may well take account. 

And first as to the method. The author defines instinct as 
"certain innate specific tendencies of the mind that are common 
to all members of any one species" (p. 22). These instincts, 
directly or indirectly, are the prime movers of all human activity 
(p. 44), and the affective aspect of the operation of any one of 
the principal instincts may be called a primary emotion (p. 47). 
Not only does instinct thus account directly or indirectly for 
human feeling and action, but it is accompanied by a perceptual 
element which in like manner lies at the basis of cognition (cf. 
p. 29, ».). 

It is from this standpoint that Mr. McDougall approaches the 
study of the emotions, and in so doing has formulated a sugges- 
tive theory of one of the most difficult parts of psychology. The 
primary emotions, we are told, are "the affective aspects of the 
operation of any of the principal instincts." It is obvious that 
comparative and evolutionary psychology will almost take pre- 
cedence of introspection in such an inquiry. And the reader 
of this interesting volume will be struck by the material which 
is brought in from ethnological sources, much indeed from the 
author's observation. Proceeding with an analysis which is in 
the main convincing, the author finds that pleasure and pain are 
not in themselves springs of action (p. 43). Nor indeed is there 
any meaning in the common identification of joy or happiness 
with pleasure (pp. 150, 154). Another valuable distinction is 
that which separates the tender emotion from sympathy and 
treats the latter as a case of instinctive imitation (p. 92.). 

My quarrel with Mr. McDougall will not be so much with what 
he says, nearly all of which I find excellent, as with some omis- 
sions to which he himself points. 

In the first place, explanation by reference to instincts is a 
mechanical explanation so far as the individual himself is con- 
cerned. And yet for the individual "advance involves a prog- 
ress from predominantly mechanical to predominant teleological 
determination" (p. 263). How is this to be reconciled with the 
statement that the strictly individual human mind, with which 
alone the older introspective and descriptive psychology con- 
cerned itself, is an abstraction merely and has no real existence" 
(p. 16) ? Mr. McDougall (who writes under the influence of 
T. H. Green) omits the principles which are necessary for his 
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exposition. These are the principle of individuation and the 
principle of catastrophic development as opposed to the quanti- 
tative and qualitative continuity, which is not, after all, essential 
to the theory of evolution. 

Mr. McDougall has made some progress toward the desired 
end, namely, that psychology should become more largely a de- 
ductive science. But the generalizations about human nature 
which can be drawn from comparative and evolutionary psy- 
chology only carry us a very little way. And although experi- 
mental psychology gives definiteness to the subject-matter of 
which it stood, and still stands, greatly in need, even experiment 
does not carry us very far "We are left therefore in this position • 
on the one side there are the more or less exact methods which are 
capable of furnishing generalizations more or less valid, while 
on the other side is the individual who is in each and every case 
an infinitely complex, and at the same time a unique, problem. 
Empirical generalizations, such as those which many writers 
upon education indulge in, are worthless for the simple reason 
that there is scarcely one of which its contradictory is not some- 
times true. For example, Mr. McDougall (p. 250) describes the 
stages in a child's advance toward the higher forms of volition. 
Now, as against such a table I will set my own observation that 
some children from very early years exhibit a highly moralized 
nature. The grace and charm of such natures is violated and 
partially destroyed sometimes by the red tape which is the 
emblem of professional education. And the dismal product of 
the two is the prig (p. 257). As it should be a canon in ethics 
and education that the individual human being is a species, so 
in psychology it is a datum that the individual is unique. For 
it is inconceivable that there should be two indistinguishable per- 
sonalities. 

In the next place, Mr. McDougall goes far with his principle 
of continuous evolution when he says (p. 19) : "So long as it 
is possible to assume, as has often been done, that these innate 
tendencies of the human mind have varied greatly from age to 
age and from race to race, all such speculation (i. e., as to the 
history of institutions) is founded on quicksand and we cannot 
hope to reach views of a reasonable degree of certainty." Here 
I must venture to take issue with Mr. McDougall. The compara- 
tive method on which he lays so much stress has emphasized 
similarities to an undue extent, and it requires to be supple- 
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mented by a critical method which shall mark out differences. 
Not only so, the comparative and evolutionary methods are 
merely useful ancillaries to the study of history; they are not 
history itself. Still less are these methods suitable without the 
great qualifications which it is the merit of Mendel to have dis- 
covered. I will insist upon one of them. "A great number of 
specific characters are without doubt definite : they are inherited 
as definite entities, and there can be no question that their first 
coming into existence was a definite event. Every year tends 
to increase the range of characters to which the conception of 
discontinuity has to be applied." (Lock, "Variation, Heredity 
and Evolution," p. 280). Human history like that of the earth 
is both continuous and catastrophic. Now, this individual ele- 
ment in human life is beyond calculation ; it cannot be foreseen, 
though when it appears it necessarily falls within the categories 
of human apprehension. Genius bursts the bonds of every scien- 
tific convention. And here I seem to find an explanation of Mr. 
McDougall's attitude to earlier thinkers. The personal element 
is too much neglected, even for a "Social Psychology." Kant 
is dismissed with impatience (p. 7) as lacking in psychological 
insight. Nor can Mr. McDougall have realized the greatness of 
Aristotle when he speaks of the older moralists as treating the 
individual in artificial abstraction from the social relations 
through which his moral sentiments are formed (p. 229). And 
to apply this personal factor in a case mentioned by the author, 
namely, the instinct of curiosity: the proportion of individuals 
who engage upon scientific discovery in any society is relatively 
very small. Hence it is a misnomer to treat of such an instinct — 
if instinct it be — as a social quality. The conception of a hero, 
scientific or otherwise, therefore, still remains indispensable to 
the understanding of human history. And no study of social 
psychology can be considered as formally . complete unless it 
examines the function of the individual as from time to time 
adding specific qualities, to use Mendel's suggestion, to the 
society in which he occurs. 

With these qualifications (which are rather demands for more, 
than complaints about what Mr. McDougall has given us), 
"Social Psychology" may be recommended to students as an in- 
dispensable text-book. 

Frank Granger. 

University College, Nottingham. 



